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MARGARET LUCAs. 
(Continued from page 658.] 

From the narrative it appears that she con- 
tinued to observe with increased diligence both 
her private and public devotions, but they failed 
to furnish that assurance of acceptance in the 
Divine sight which her spirit longed to feel. 
With a view to greater retirement she proposed 
to go into a family as a waiting maid, but her 
Unele and Aunt would not consent to this. 


“T being then past eighteen,” continues 
the narrative, “we heard that S. Taylor was 
about selling off her shop, and going to live 
at Stafford. I desired my uncle to buy it 
for me, thinking that such an employment might 
abate the perplexities I was in. I was then a 
stranger to her; and my uncle, who liked this 
proposal better than the first, being ever ready 
to please me, sent for her, and in a little time 
after, agreed that I should have the goods, and 
he with her at times for my better informa- 
tion of the business and customers. This gave 
that family and me our first acquaintance, though 
I had not the least thought at that time that 
ever I should have changed my name in respect 
to religion. Hence, however, many imagined 
my persuasion arose, of which I shall touch 
upon in its more proper place. I went at my 
own conveniency, according to our agreement, 
still keeping my exercise to myself; nor did I 
remark any thing particular in my new acquain- 
tance, their more private exercises lying hid, as 
well as my own. 

When the time came that I was to enter the 
shop, my uncle had so good an opinion of the 
Quakers, that he left the appraising of the goods 
entirely to her. I still boarded with him, and 
made it a constant rule to go directly home at 
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night, when I shut the shop, and thus shunned 
my former associates: the day I spent in busi- 
ness, and part of the nights in much thought, 
the desire of my soul increasing after that revi- 
val of hope, which, as my little faith in what is 
called the service of God, still diminished, I 
found at times drawing me nearer to a reliance 
on him, and a patient waiting for what migh 
follow. 4 

Being about 19, we received an account of the 
death of my sister Lydia, for whom our family 
went into mourning, and [ not only mourned in 
clothes, but in heart, for I loved her more dearly 
than any sister I had, and may truly say, her 
death added to the weight of my exercise, as 
well as to my belief, that it was requisite for me 
to know my own election to be sure: and ch! 
the distress that I here was in! when I looked 
upon myself and others, to see them posting on 
with cheerfulness in the respective duties of 
their religion, and myself not only barren in my 
desires thereof, but my soul so oppressed in the 
performance, that I could neither assist my uncle 
nor myself that way. Those that have known 
the activity of nature, can best judge of my state 
here, when my uncle, who used to show me a 
deal of indulgence, signified how joyed he was in 
my so good behavior; saying, he could scarcely 
go into any sort of company, but they were 
speaking in my commendation. It was, indeed, 
a thing very pleasing to my kind uncle, who told 
me a little after, he would have me be prudent ; 
for, says he, there are those eyes upon you, that 
you are not aware of; and I believe he was then, 
in his own thoughts, near having his ambition 
concerning me gratified, which was, to see me 
happily settled in the world; and I conclude, 
that at this time, the parents of my associates 
had generally a respect for me; for, although I 
was of a brisk and lively disposition, yet was I, 
through the goodness of God, preserved from 
that which was immodest or profane, and kept 
within the bounds of what is termed innocent 
behavior and good breeding. This engaged 
many, that had daughters, to encourage my 
company. But how soon did I see a turn in 
these affairs! for that which surely ought to have 
raised me higher in their esteem, now seemed to 
prove my overthrow therein. So true it is, that 
the greater like, once turned, proves the greater 
dislike. But to go on; I could no longer re- 
main under the cloud of insensibility; for the day 
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spring from on high visited me, and the veil was 
so far rent, that I saw the work of God was in 
the secret of my heart, and that a spiritual wor- 
ship must have place there. 

I now remembered I had heared the Quakers 
recommended people to mind that of God in 
themselves, and to follow the teachings of the 
Spirit. This I thought looked something suita- 
ble to my condition; and indeed my mind 
seemed pressed to look at their doctrine again. 
In order to this, as I was not willing to be taken 
notice of, I went out between the times of ser- 
vice, as though I would walk. ‘This was an 
exercise that was allowed by the most strict, to 
take off any drowsiness that might hang on the 
mind, and unfit it for the support of their even- 
ing devotions. Though this was not what I 
had a real necessity for, being one of good spir- 
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For the Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A NEW YEARS’ GIFT. 


To very many the opening of the year is a high 
day, a day of joy and gladness, and sending gifts 
one to another; and I approve of testimonials of 
kindness that go to promote good feeling, and 
strengthen the heart’s best affections. 

Instead of gold or costly jewels, mine is a 
mental offering. I would that the first gift of 
every one might be a giving of the heart to the 
Lord, with the tribute of thanksgiving for the 
blessing of life, and all it: attendant bounties. 
Let no part of the price be held in reserve to 
lessen the delightful enjoyment apportioned to 
the cheerful giver. My loved young friends, 
such an offering from you would be like the 
“‘ golden vials full of odours,’ spoken of in Re- 
velations. When He who gave receives back his 
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its, and before I knew the want of faith in my | own, consecrated by devotion, there is then known 


way of worship, was in my devotions zealous, in 
my diversions lively, and in my work industri- 
ous; yet here did I take this freedom, because 
the meeting lay in my way, where I had a mind 
to inform myself, and as I passed by the gate, 
would make a stop; but if I heard no voice, I 
soon went off; but if any one was speaking, 
usually stepped within the door, the little end 
being, as I then thought, a good shelter to me 
from the eyes of those who sat in the body of the 
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a festivity without dissipation, a cheerfulness 


approved by the pure spirit of Christ, a hidden 
joy with which no stranger can intermeddle. 


S. H. 





To Friends who have been banished from Phila- 
phia and confined in and near Winchester, 
Virginia, 


Dear Frienps,—Having been favoured t9 


meeting. I used to make these visits as often | Meet together at this time, and, through the 
as I could; and surely I have to say, the Lord | loving kindness of the Father of Mercies, in mea- 


was very condescenaing, and gayé iié & more 
clear understanding than ever I had found within 
myself, at the other meetings I had been at, and 
which, from our house being so near, I had op- 
portunities of. My intentions were good in re- 
spect to these freedoms, and I used to stay as 
long as I durst for time, then take a turn down 
the next field, and soto my worship again; whereby 
to be sure I proved the effect which the different 
doctrines had on me; the former answering to 
the hope of that justification I have before spoken 
of, and the latter fruitless and dull; yet so far 
did I proceed in the repeating of these trials, 
that I plainly saw it was with me like those that 
are hard to believe the things they would not 
have to be true; but so close did the truth and 
mercy of God follow me, that I found judgment 
in myself from the hand of the Almighty, for 
persisting in that which gave me not the least 
satisfaction. Here, how willingly would I have 
retained this old profession, that I had been 
brought up in from my childhood ; and was as 


dear to my natural desires, as Ishmael was to 
Abraham. 


[To be Continued. ] Go 





A MAN should never be ashamed to own he 
has been in the wrong, which is but saying in 
other words, that he is wiser to-day than he was 
festerday. 


sure made sensible that he is yet graciously e6a- 
descending to look down upon his heritage in this 
time of great distress, provings, and trials of va- 
vious kinds, which He, in His wisdom, has seen 
mect to permit to come upon the inhabitants of 
this land, we feel our minds engaged in near sym- | 
pathy and concern for all those who are under 
sufferings for the testimony of a good conscience 
towards God, desiring their preservation in faith- 
fulness and humble dependence upon Him who 
alone is able to preserve in every trying dispen- 
sation. 

And, feeling our minds in a particular man- 
ner engaged in love to communicate a few hints 
in brotherly freedom, we trust they may tend to 
encourage those amongst you who, we comforta- 
bly hope, have, through mercy, been favoured to 
patiently bear with resignation and Christian for- 
titude, the present trials; and some, we hope, 
have witnessed an improving thereby, which we 
desire may be the daily experience of all, that if 
Infinite Wisdom should see meet to permit 
greater trials and deeper sufferings, you may be 
the better prepared to bear them. 

But if it should unhappily be the case, that 
any who are under sufferings for the testimony 
of truth, have not been enough concerned to im- 
prove the time and opportunity that, in mercy, 
has been afforded, we earnestly desire there may 
a deep and weighty consideration take place in 
\the mind, and remember that to be a sufferer for 
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the pare principle of truth, the testimony of Jo-| pure principle of truth, the testimony of Je- 
sus, requires great self- denial, and a cross to our 
own wills, which will have a tendeucy to wean 
us from those things that we have heretofore 
been accustomed to, which pure wisdom leads 
out of, and by attending thereto, we should be 
enabled so to conduct, that those whose eyes are 

upon us watching to ensnare, instead of finding 
occasion against us, would have none other ex- 
cept concerning the law of our God. 


Wherefore, dear friends, be encouraged to 
faithfulness, and a steady perseverance therein, 
having a single eye to the honor of God and the 
exaltation of his blessed truth; and then, what- 
ever sufferings attend you, we trust all will work 
together for ‘good. No afiliction or suffering for 
the present seemeth joyous, but rather grievous ; 
yet afterwards it yieldeth the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness unto them that are properly exer- 

cised therein. Herein it is that our suiferings 
become sanctified to us, being truly benefitted 
thereby ; and our good examples have great place 
in the minds of others who, in these sifting times, 
may be tossed to and fro, with this inquiry, Who 
shall show us any good? ? 


The example of our blessed Lord, when per- 
sonally on earth, in suffering the scoflings, re- 
vilings, and persecutings of man; his meekness, 
patience, humility, and self-denial in taking upon 
him the form of a servant, being led as a lamb 


to,the slaughter, and as a sheep before her 
shearers is dumb, so he opened not his mouth; 


and in his humiliation his judgment was taken 
away; which, together with his earnest desire 
that his heavenly Father might forgive his per- 
secutors, is worthy to have due place in the minds 
of all who are suffering for his name’s sake, who 
alone can make way for the deliverance of his 
humble depending children, in a way and man- 
ner contrary to human expectation. But if, in- 
stead of being thus faithfully concerned and en- 
g.ged in an holy fear and care; or through want 
of patience and resignation, there should be a 
neglect of improving under the dispensations of 
Providence, in mercy intended for our refinement 
and sanctification, it may be a means of length- 
ening or continuing sufferings, or a depriving 
ourselves of the benefit of that joy and satisfaction 
gracious Goodness rewards all with, who love, 
serve, and fear him above all. 


That this, dear friends, may be your and our 
happy experience, whether under bonds or at 
liberty, is what we feel our minds, in a particu- 
lar manner, concerned for at this time; and in a 
thankful sense of divine regard still continued, 
comforting and encouraging to faithfulness, and 
a steady perseverance in these proving seasons, 
we affectionately salute you, and remain your 
loving friends. 


Signed on behalf and by order of a Meeting of 


Conference in Suffering Cases, held at Pipe! scul. 
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Creek, the 16th and 17th of the First month, 
1778, by JOSEPH JANNEY, 
Clerk at this time. 


The following extract from an English Review 
will show the enlightened condition of two un- 
educated AFRICAN CHIEFS, upon some of the 
most important subjects in ‘the Gospel dispen- 
sation : 


“There is a class of Africans whom no provo- 
cation can drive into war with us, and whose 
great merits are not enough appreciated. Of 
these, the most remarkable is Moshesh, the prin- 
cipal ehief of the Basutus, our neighbors on the 
northern frontier, beyond the Caffres. During 
more than twenty years, he has protected a valu- 
able body of French missionaries settled among 
his people; and by his daily intimate intercourse 
with them and with the colonists, he has greatly 
increased his property, and advanced in civiliza- 
tion. The insurgent Caffres took great pains to 
secure his co- -operation in the present war, but in 
vain. The deepest injuries inflicted on him by 
Sir Harry Smith, did not shake his determina- 
tion to be at peace with the English; and when, 
in the madness of our late proceedings, our 
troops attacked him, he even resisted the temp- 
tation to easy revenge offered by our ignominious 
defeat, and refused to follow up his success by 
continuing the confliet. His predecessor, Mot- 
lume, was a still more extraordinary man, whose 
eminent qualities would not be credited, if the 
aecounts we have of them were not written in 
the fullest detail by those who have the best 
means of knowing the truth, and who have pub- 
lished these accounts at a time when, if fictitious 
or exaggerated, they may be easily exposed. 

“¢ Motlume,’ it is stated in the narrative of 


‘the French missionaries, Arboussat and Daumas, 


‘loved his people indiscriminately, they say, and 
he judged them by the rules of equity. He was 
gentle and easy of access. He took particular 
care of widows and orphans. These he collected 
about him and treated like his children. He 
preferred the society of children to the society 
of men, saying, ‘the little ones are better than 
their elders.’ He passed his life in going about 
to do good. In the villages he visited, he settled 
differences, and recommended his neighbors to 
love peace—a subject on which he would say 
with glee, ‘ It pays better to fight the corn than 
to whet the spear.’ Several of his maxims are 
still preserved among his people, such as the 
following: There is in heaven a powerful Being, 
who hath created all things. Do you ever see 
anything create itself? Conscience is the faith- 
ful monitor of man; she invariably shows him 
what is his duty. If he does well, she smiles 

upon him. If he does evil, she torments him. 

Motlume believed in the immortality of the 
He said often, ‘Oh! the vanity of every- 
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thing. Everything passes swiftly ; and I also, J 
pass away ; but it is to go to rejoin my ances- 
tors. 

“¢His life,’ continue the French missiona- 
ries, ‘illustrates what Paul says to the Romans, 
‘When the Gentiles, which have not the law, do 
by nature the things contained in the law, those 
having not the law are a law unto themselves.’ 

“«¢ Tt seemed as if God, in mercy to pagan na- 
tions, raised up in the midst of them, from time 
to time, such lights as he, for the sake of natural 
law, and, consequently, for the benefit of those 
whom it is designed to enlighten and to rule.’ ” 

The Reviewer then says: . 

“There is another purpose to which Provi- 
dence must have destined such men. They are 
capable of appreciating all that is good in civili- 
zation; and will gladly themselves acquire its 
best means and results, and help to spread its 
blessings among their people. But, on our part, 
we are bound to respect them, and to aid them 
in doing this good work, instead of impeding it 
by our cupidity and our ignorant carelessness.” 


A VISIT TO HANNAH MORE, AT BARLEY WOOD. 


In the month of January, 1825, during a fall- 


of sleet and snow, we left Bristol to pay a visit 
to Hannah More, at Barley Wood, her then resi- 
dence, close to the pretty and retired village of 
Urington, in Somersetshire. . . . Thesnow 
was deep on the ground, and the friends with 
whom we sojourned said it was madness to set 
out for Urington on such a morning, particularly 
as the venerable lady’s hours of reception were 
but from twelve till three; but we were decided, 
and the journey of some ten miles was passed in 
speculations as to what she would say, how she 
would look—and also as to what we should say. 
Say? Why nothing; how could we speak to 
Hannah More, or before Hannah More—who 
had depicted so truthfully the character of ‘ Lu- 
cilla Stanley,” in ‘Celebs,’ and of course ex- 
pected every woman to be a Lucilla; who had 
written “ Practical Piety,” and * Christian Mo- 
rals,”” and who had suggested to Royalty how a 
princess should be educated, &c., &c. . . We 
had too much faith in the righteousness of her 
name—we honored her too devoutly, to imagine 
her anything like any other human being we had 
ever seen. We recalled to memory how she had 
been feted, and embroidered for,* by Royalty, 
and could hardly conceive how she could have 
put off the “stiff stays” of such “grand society,” 
to wander amid the Mendip hills, enduring—not 
the rusticity, for that might interest—but the 
deep and dark and dangerous ignorance, which 








*The late Duchess of Gloucester was so charmed 
by her “ Hints on the education of a Princess,”’ that 
she gave a fete for the purpose of introducing her to 
the nobility, and embroidered a dress for her with her 
own hands. 


had sent her humble neighbors to a fortune-teller 
to discover if the lady who wanted them to learn 
to read, was not a “ Methodist ;” while some ex- 
pected to be paid for permitting their children to 
attend a Sunday school, and others suggested 
that she wanted to sell them as slaves to the 
Colonies! But the dark2r the ignorance, the 
greater became the necessity for her exertions ; 
such exertions as she never wearied of, until 
physical strength gave way beneath mental en- 


ergy. 

All that she had written, and all we had heard 
of her, gathered about our memory, as the wheels 
rolled softly in the snow, or, sinking deeper, 
crackled upon the frozen paths. We knew that 
her mind, when she resided with her sisters in 
Bristol, engaged in the actual business of scho- 
lastic education, had drawn inspiration and 
health from her visits to the beautiful neighbor- 
houd in which she was now spending the twilight 
of her radiant day. We attempted to rub our 
frozen breaths from off the starry glass, and look 
out, but we could only discern lofty hedges 
through the mist of snow. We knew that we 
were in the centre, round which her “ Practical 
Piety ”’ had been evinced by the perpetual exer- 
cise of universal benevolence ; whose liberality, 
true as it was to the divine precepts of her Mas- 
ter} was in advance of her period. We counted 
up the schools, which owed their existence, not 
only to her money and influence, but to her ac- 
tual bodily exertion, and that while struggling 
with infirm health and years that will exact aug- 
mented toil as they roll on. Her friends had 
told us she was totally unspoiled by the flattery 
and attention of the great; escaping from the 
society she never loved more than when she 
quitted it, but which she left from a sense of 
duty ; zealous without bigotry, and liberal with 
a Christian spirit; and the more we recalled her 
exccllencies, the more did we desire that the in- 
terview so longed for, might be over—simply 
from a deep sense of our own unworthiness. 

At length we saw the chimneys of Barley 
Wood above the trees, and driving along betwecn 
high hedges of evergreens, whose bright leaves 
occasionally pierced through masses of snow, we 
drew up with a frosty crash at the door of the 
schoolmaster’s daughter. 

It was a pretty cottage, simply and purel 
rustic. Even in winter it looked cheerful, wit 
its eaves, where swallows build; its covering of 
English thatch, and its many homely props— 
pillars hewn from the adjacent wood, which the 
axe of the woodman had not desecrated by fash- 
ioning. A country serving-girl gave us entrance, 
and we were kept waiting for a few minutes in the 

arlor. 

The stillness and torpor of a frosty atmosphere 
had hushed all external noise, save the cold, 
chilling whistle that moves no leaf. The snow 
was cleared away from the porch, and food for 
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cle ; several songsters, their feathers all on end, 
were still there, and the.earth’s white covering 
was marked with the impress of their feet; the 
long, slender toes of the fragile lark, the broad 
foot of the wood-pidgeon, the delicate prints of 
the thrush and the blackbird, told of the consid- 
erate charity that ministered to their wants. 
Once a glittering shower of crystals fell from a 
spangled bough, and a flock of starlings wheeled 
up but to return again to the same spot. While 
watching these stranger birds, a servant ushered 
us up stairs, and though all was so still without, 
within we heard voices and the very merry laugh 
of achild. A glowing light diffused through the 
half opened door the heat and light which are so 
delightful after a chilling drive. When we en- 
tercd, a glance showed that the room was not toc 
large for comfort ; that the walls were lined with 
books, and that a group, consisting of three la- 
dies and a little boy, were round a table, upon 
which there was an abundant supply of cake and 
wine. To the cake the little fellow was doing 
ample justice, and a diminutive old lady was in 
the act of adding another piece to that already 
upon his plate. She moved to meet us—it was 
the least possible movement, but it was most 
courteous. a The visitor and her son 
took their leave. Mrs. Hannah More stooped 
and kissed the boy—she took his smiling, rosy, 
fearless face between her hands, and looked down 
upon it for a moment, as a mother would; then 
kissed it fondly more than once. 

“And when you are a man, my child, will 
you remember me ?” 

The boy’s eyes glanced from her to the rem- 
nants of the cake. 

‘Well, remember the cake at Barley Wood,” 
she said, reading his thoughts by the light of her 
own, and laughing. 

“Both,” replied the little fellow, with envia- 
ble fearlessness; “it was a nice cake, and you 
are so kind.” 

“That is the way I like the young to remem- 
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the wild birds had been strewed within the cir-| 
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Of all women, Hannah More combined in the 
happiest manner the perfection of spiritual exis- 
| tence and temporal good. Her hopes were with 
the future, her activity with the present. She 
lost no friends, no fame, no homage, by living 
for the future, because she never neglected the 
work of the present. Her sympathies were as 
active as her benevolence, and thus she carried 
| conviction with her. She established her schools, 
| her “ Female Associations,” with as firm a hand 
|as that with which she wrote—despite much that 
is impracticable and the introduction of some 
| conventionalities, inseparable from the period— 
the best religious work we have on female edu- 
cation—the most difficult of all subjects, from 
the mere fact that no two children in the same 
family require the same training. The only un- 
deviating rule to secure this right training, is 
instant, unreasoning and implicit obedience ; and 
if this task be commenced in infancy, both child 
and mother will be spared an infinity of after 
sorrow. , 

No woman was ever so universally acknow- 
ledged as the reformer of education, the inter- 
preter of morals, the expositress of piety ; these 
distinctions shed around Hannah More a lustre 
far eclipsing that which dimly points out the 
memories of the Sewards, the Piozzis, and the 
'Montagues. It was a privilege to look at her and 
| to think of all she had done, when so far from 
| 6 Education” being, as it is now, “the fashion,” 
\it was something so new as to be considered 
| dangerous—particularly to woman, and to the 
| born “thralls” of humble life. Smallandshrunk 
|and aged as she was, she conveyed to us no idea 
| of feebleness; she looked, even then, a woman 
|whose character, combining sufficient thought 
|and wisdom, as well as dignity and spirit, could 
‘analyze and exhibit in language suited to the 
intellect of the people of England, the evils and 
| dangers of revolutionary principles. How bravely 
| had that woman stood in the gap, during the 

crisis of England’s moral as well as political 
| peril, and sent forth in the “‘ Cheap Repository,” 








ber me,” she replied, “by being kind. Then you| tracts after tracts, that were devoured by the 
will always remember old Mrs. Hannah More?” | people with more than the avidity with which 

“ Always, ma’am,” he answered, his face at| they now swallow the paper pellets, whose best 
once becoming serious, as he returned her gaze | apology is, that they do no harm! How fine 
with his large, well-opened eyes—indexes of|and brave and true was her exposure of the 
truth and honest purpose. “I'll try and re-| speech of M. Dupont, ringing, as it did, with the 
member it always,” he repeated. | hideous clangor of Atheism throughout Europe, 

“What a dear child,” said Mrs. M., after| and how noble her sacrifice of the sum produced 
they were gone, “and of a good stock. I so en-| by its sale (£240) to the relief of the French 
joyed his glance at the cake—it was so much | emigrant clergy—a charity again proving her 


more natural he should remember ¢hat than an 
old woman so very little taller than himself; 
children always connect size with respect. 
dear child—I hope he may be spared to his 


lonely mother,” and her eyes were in an instant | 
suffused with the light of coming tears, as if| 


there had been something sad in that young mo- 
ther’s history. ‘ 


A} 


practical piety, for her dislike to the tenets of the 
church whose ministers she succored and pro- 
tected, was well known. 

We copy one of several bea 


utiful sonnets com- 
memorating many places and incidents connected 
with the career of Hannah More, written by her 
esteeemed friend and biographer, Henry Thomp- 
son :— 
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‘¢ When every vernal hope and joy decays, 
When love is cold, and life is little worth, 
Age yields to Heaven the thankless lees of Earth, 

Offering their Lord the refuse of his days : 

O wiser she, who from the voice of Praise, 
Friendship, Intelligence, and guiltless Mirth, 
Fled timely hither, and this sylvan hearth 

Rear’d for analtar! Not with sterile blaze 

Of vestal fire one mystic cell to light,— 

Selfish devotion ; but its warmth to pour 

Creative thro’ the cold, chaotic night 
Of rustic ignorance; thence, bold, to soar 

Thro’ hall and regal tower with radiant flight, 
Till peer and peasant bless the toils of More.” 
[Extracted from “ A Pilgrimage to English 

Shrines,” by Anna Maria Hall.] 


Selected for Friends’ Intelligencer. 

“In Spain, books were so exceedingly scarce 
about the year 1274, that one and the same Bible 
often served for the use of several Monasteries. 
And even the Royal Library at Paris, down to 
the 14th century, possessed only four of the classic 
authors—Cicero, Lucan, Ovid and Boethius. 

Previous to the invention of printing, block- 
books were not uncommon. Raised words were 
cut on a block of wood, impressions from which 
were taken by means of simple pressure. . . 
From this simple process, a similar one to which 
is still in use in China, arose the first idea of 
moveable types, and to Guttenburg we probably 
owe the invention of the art of printing. It was 
a great step from the old block-books of rude and 
imperfect construction, to that of moveable types, 
though the first that were used, were rough and 
ungainly enough. The invention of printing tock 

lace in the fifteenth century, (1437, it is be- 
lieyed,) though the exact year has never been 
ascertained. It has been variously ascribed to 
Faust, his son-in-law Peter Schaffer, and John 
Guttenberg, to the last of whom, however, the 
credit of the main idea is now generally accorded. 
These three celebrated men lived in the German 


city of Mentz, or Mayence, on the confluence of | 


the Rhine and the Maine, and their first experi- 
ments in printing from moveable types were 
made in a house called the “ Zum Jungen,” ever 
since known as the “ Printing Office.” 

Few, while perusing the pages of a pleasant 
book pause to think how many skilful hands 
have been busied in its curious fabrication, or 
how many hours, or months, or years of studious 
toil have been devoted by its author to its men- 
tal preparation. Its mere mechanism is worthy 
of note. Its paper is produced from a beautiful 
fibrous plant, called Zinum, or flax; the leaf of 
which is “rotted,” and passing through certain 
processes, becomes cotton cloth; this again is 
reduced to a fluid pulp, is then dried and pressed 
and becomes paper. The “ thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn’’ are spelt, letter by letter, 
by the compositor, and the pages of the volume 
receive their impress by the agency of steam. 
In this, its chrysalis state, the hook is submitted 


to the several processes of folding, sewing, and 
gluing, previous to its being put into covers, 
when it receives its decorations from the finisher. 
This complex creation of head and hand is a 
most cunning and delicate piece of handicraft. 
It is that necromancy, by which the pearls and 
gems of genius are transmuted into the literay 
currency, and thus become the common property 
of mankind. It has both a bodily form and an 
intellectual life, that diffuses abroad the light of 
| intelligence by its luminous lines.” 


PRECIOUSNESS OF TIME. 


Coming hastily into a chambor, I had almost 
thrown down a crystal hour-glass; fear lest I 
had, made me grieve as if I had broken it; but 

| alas! how much precious time have I cast away 


| without any regret! The hour-glass was but 


| crystal—each hour a pearl: that but like to be 
| broken; this lost outright: that but casually, 
| this done wilfully. A better hour-glass might be 
bought; but time lost once, lost for ever. Thus 
| we grieve more for toys than for treasures. Lord, 
| give me an hour-glass, not to be by me, but to 
be in me. ‘Teach me to number my days.” 
An hour-glass to turn me, “that I may apply 


my heart to wisdom.” —Fuller’s Good Thoughts. 


WHY EPIDEMICS RAGE AT NIGHT. 


It was in one night that four thousand per- 
ished in the plague of London of 1665. It was 
| night that the army of Sennacherib was destroyed. 
| Both in England and on the continent a large 
| proportion of cholera cases in its several forms 
_have been observed to have occurred between one 
and two o’clock in the morning; the danger of 
exposure to night air has been a theme of phy- 
| sicians from time immemorial; but it is remark- 
able that they have never yet called in the aid of 
| chemistry to account for the fact. 

It is at night that the stratum of air nearest 
the ground must always be the most charged 
with the particles of animalized matter given out 
from the skin, and deleterious gases, such as 
carbonic acid gas, the product of respiration, and 
sulphuretted hydrogen, the product of the sewers. 
In the day, gases and vaporous substances of all 
kinds rise in the air by the rarefacation of the 
heat; at night, when this rarefaction leaves 
them, they fall by an increase of gravity if im- 
perfectly mixed with the atmosphere, while the 
gases evolved during the night, instead of ascend- 
ing, remain at nearly the same level. It is known 
that carbonic acid gas, at a low temperature, par- 
takes so nearly of the nature of a fluid, that it 
may be poured out of one vessel into another; it 
rises at the temperature at which it is exhaled 
from the lungs, but its tendeney is towards the 
floor, or the bed of the sleeper, in cold and un- 
ventilated rooms. 

At Hamburg, the alarm of cholera at*night in 
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some parts of the city was so great, that on some 
occasions many refused to go to bed, lest they 
should be attacked unawares in their sleep. Sit- 
ting up, they probably kept their stoves or open 
fires burning for the sake of warmth, and that 
warmth giving the expansion to any deleterious 
gases present, which would best promote their 
escape, and promote their dilution in the atmos- 
phere, the means of safety were thus unconsci- 
ously assured. At Sierra Leone, the natives 
have a practice in the sickly season of keeping 
fires constantly burning in their huts at night, 
assigning that the fires keep away the evil spirits, 
to which in their ignorance they attribute fever 
and ague. Latterly, Europeans have begun to 
adopt the same practice, and those who have 
tried it assert that they have now entire immunity 
from the tropical fevers to which they were for- 
merly subject. 

In the epidemics of the middle ages, fires used 
to be lighted in the streets for the purification of 
the air; and in the plague of London, of 1665, 
fires in the streets were at one time kept burning 
incessantly, till extinguished by a violent storm 
of rain. Latterly, trains of gunpowder have 
been fired, and cannon discharged for the same 
object; but it is obvious that these measures, 
although sound in principle, must necessarily, 
out of doors, be on too small a scale, as measured 
against an ocean of atmospheric air, to produce 
any sensible effect. Within doors, however, the 
case is different. It is quite possible to heat a 
room sufficiently to produce a rarefaction and 


consequent dilution of any malignaut gases it may | 


contain, and it is of course the air of the room, 
and that alone, at night, which comes into im- 
mediate contact with the lungs of a person sleep- 
ing.— Westminster Review. 





A PIECE OF LEGAL ADVICE. 

Rennes, the ancient capital of Brittany, is a 
famous place for law. People come there from 
the extremities of the country to get information 
and ask advice. To visit Rennes without getting 
advice appears impossible to a Breton. This was 
true at the latter end of the last century, just as 
it is at present, and especially among the coun- 
try people, who are a timid and cautious race. 

Now, it happened one day that a farmer named 
Bernard, having come to Rennes on business, 
bethought himself that as he had a few hours to 
spare, it would be well to employ them in getting 
the advice of a good lawyer. He had often heard 
of Monsieur Potier de la Germondaie, who was 
in such high repute, that people believe a law- 
suit gained when he undertook their cause. The 
countryman inquired for his address, and pre- 
ceeded to his house in Rue St. Georges. The 
clients were numerous, and Bernard had to wait 
some time. At length his turn arrived, and he 
was introduced. M. Potier de la Germondaie 
signed to him to be seated, then taking off his 
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spectacles and placing them on his desk, he re- 
quested to know his business. 

“Why, Mr. Lawyer,” said the farmer, twirl- 
ing his hat, “I have heard so much about you, 
that, as I have come to Rennes, I wish to take 
the opportunity of consulting you.” 

‘7 thank you for your confidence, my friend ; 
you wish to bring an action, perhaps ?” 

“An action! oh, I hold that in abhorrence ! 
Never has Pierre Bernard had a word with any 
one.” 

“Then is it a settlement—a division of pro- 
perty ?” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Lawyer; my family and I 
have never made a division, seeing that we all 
draw from the same well, as they say.” 

‘Well, is it to negotiate a purchase or a sale?” 

“Oh, no; Iam neither rich enough to pur- 


| chase, nor poor enough to sell !”” 


“ Will you tell me, then, what you do want 
of me ?”’ said the lawyer in surprise. 

“ Why, I have already told you, Mr. Lawyer,” 
replied Bernard. “I want your advice—for pay- 
ment of course, as I am well able to give it to 
you, and I don’t wish to lose this opportunity.” 

M. Potier took a pen and paper, and asked 
the countryman his name. 

“Pierre Bernard,” replied the latter, quite 
happy that he was at length understood. 

“ Your age ?” 

“Thirty years, or very near it.” 

“Your vocation ?” 

“My vocation! Oh, that means what I do? 





T am a farmer.” 
| The lawyer wrote two lines, folded the paper, 
and handed it to his strange client. 

‘Ts it finished already ? Well and good. What 
is the price of that advice, Mr. Lawyer?” 

“ Three frances !”” 

Bernard paid the money, and took his leave, 
delighted that he had taken advantage of his op- 
portunity. 

When he reached home it was four o’clock ; 
the journey had fatigued him, and he determined 
to rest himself the remainder of the day. In the 
meantime the hay had been two days cut, and 

| was completely saved. One of the workingmen 
came to ask if it should be drawn in. 
| «What, this evening?” exclaimed the farmer’s 
wife, who had come in to meet her husband. “It 
would be a pity to commence the work so late, 
since it can be done to-morrow without any in- 
convenience.” The man objected that the weather 
might change; that the horses were all ready, 
and the hands idle. But the farmer’s wife re- 
plied that the wind was in a good quarter, and 
‘that night would set in before their work could 
be completed. Bernard, who had been listening 
to the argument, was uncertain which way to de- 
cide, when he suddenly recollected that he had 
the lawyer’s advice in his pocket. 
‘‘ Wait a minute,” he exclaimed; “I have an 
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advice—and a famous one too—that I paid three 
francs for; it ought to tell us what to do. Here, 
Theresa, see what it says; you can read written 
hand better than I.” 

The woman took the paper, and read these lines: 
‘ NEVER PUT OFF TILL TO-MORROW WHAT YOU 

CAN DO TO-DAY.” 

“ That’s it!” exclaimed Bernard, struck with 
a sudden ray of light. ‘Come, be quick; get 
the carts, and away; boys and girls, all to the 
hay-field !”” 

His wife ventured a few more objections, but 
he declared that he had not bought a three-franc 
opinion to make no use of it, and that he would 
follow the lawyer’s advice. He himself set the 
example by taking the lead in the work, and not 
returning till all the hay was brought in. The 
event seemed to prove the wisdom of his conduct, 
for the weather changed during the night; an 
unexpected storm burst over the valley ; and the 
next morning it was found that the river had 
overflowed, and carried away all the hay that 
had been left in the fields. The crops of the 
neighboring farmers were completely destroyed ; 
Bernard alone had not suffered. 


The success of this first experiment gave him | 


such faith in the advice of the lawyer, that from 
that day forth he adopted it as the rule of his 
conduct, and became, by his order and diligence, 
one of the richest farmers in the country. He 
never forgot the service done him by M. Potier 
de la Germondaie, to whom he ever afterwards 
earried a couple of his finest fowls every year, 
as a token of gratitude. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 14, 1854. 
= = : 


‘What harm is there in dancing? I cannot 
see any, and do not know why Friends should 
object to this kind of recreation in our social cir- 
cles; for I’m sure there is no more harm in it 
than in much of the conversation which engrosses 
our attention at such times.” —Perhaps not: but 
if that conversation wee such as is in accordance 
“with sound speech that cannot be condemned,’ 
or consistent with the knowledge that we are ac- 
countable for the right use of Time, enough only 
being granted us to answer the end of our being, 
which is, to glorify our heavenly Father by doing 
his work; and that not one wasted moment of this 
precious boon can be recalled, there would be but 
little inclination for that kind of “ recreation” 
for which those would plead. The objection of 
‘‘ Friends” is based upon the evidence that this 
enticing and vain amusement has a tendency to 
strengthen the love for unsubstantial and worldly 
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pleasures, and, consequently, to weaken the desire 

for quiet retirement of spirit—a state beautifully 
exemplified in the figure of Mary sitting at the 
feet of the divine Master to “ hear his words” — 
it was said, she had “chosen a good part, which 
should not be taken from her’’—a part that 
would be freely conferred upon all, if they were 
prepared to receive it. If the query so often pro- 
pounded were to be changed, and we were to ask, 
What good results from dancing? would not our 
young friends be obliged to acknowledge that, in 
moments of serious reflection, they have found 
nothing in it upon which the soul immortal can 
rest; but that it may be numbered among those 
things which the King of Israel felt to be full of 
“vanity and vexation of spirit?” How different 
is his description of wisdom! Would that all could 
be incited to forsake the path which, though 
gilded by the false appearance of pleasure, yet 
most assuredly leads down to the chambers of 
darkness and distress, and seck this goodly in- 
heritance: “ For wisdom is better than rubies; 
and all the things which may be desired are not 
to be compared with it. Her fruit is better than 
gold, yea, than fine gold; and her revenue than 
choice silver. She leads in the way of righteous- 
ness, in the midst of the paths of judgment.” — 
“ Now therefore hearken unto me, O ye children; 
for blessed are they that keep my ways. Hear 
instruction and be wise, and refuse it not. Blessed 
is the man that heareth me, watching daily at 
my gates, waiting at the posts of my doors: for 
whoso findeth me, findeth life, and shall obtain 
favor of the Lord. But he that sinneth against 
me wrongeth his own soul.” 





Drep,—On Fourth day evening, 28th ult., Mary 
H., relict of Enoch Middleton, aged 52 years. 


—— On Third day evening, 27th ult., T. Ext 
woop Roserts, in the 29th year of his age. 


—— On the evening of the 22d ult., Israrx Hat- 
LOWELL, of Abington township, Montgomery co., 
Penna., in the 77th year of his age ; for many years 
an elder of Abington Monthly Meeting. 


—— On the 23d ult., Susan Sureve, of Spring- 
field, N.J., in the 43d year of her age, at the house 
of her brother, Benajab Woodward. 

Released from the suffering of a clay tenement, 
her spirit, purified by affiiction, rose triumphant 
above the fickle and transient in mutability to join 
the innumerable multitude “who had come through 
great tribulations, washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb.’? Happ 
change! May her cotemporaries in life be ad- 
monished to look beyond the things that are tempo- 
ral to those which are eternal. 








LETTERS OF R. MASON.—NO. XXVII. 


- A——, 7 mo., 1836. 

My pear Exiza,—When [ left Philadelpia, 
I did not anticipate that more than 2 weeks 
would elapse before thy long looked for and 
welcome letter would be acknowledged by me. 
I fancied there would be an intellectual influence 
in the health-inspiring breezes of the shades of 
Avondale that would facilitate the movements 
of my pen, but in this I have been disappointed. 
It was quite a treat to be with my much loved 
M. M. E. again, after nearly nine months sepa- 
ration. She is about in usual health, but time 
and care have made very evident inroads upon 
her strength. Poor cousin E. has indeed to par- 
take largely of the wormwood and the gall. It 
is an undoubted truth that every departure from 
the simplicity prescribed by the gospel, is a de- 
parture from happiness, and the beguiled wan- 
derers therefrom have to retrace their steps with 
sorrows unknown to the faithful devotees to the 
cross of Christ. This I have-seen fully verified | 
in recent instances under my own eye. ——= too 
has been a man sedulous to serve the cause of 
the world, making ceiled houses of the fame and 
the honor of men, whilst as it regards the con- 
cerns of our Society, may we not say the house | 
of God is lying waste ? Perhaps I take a too dis- 
couraging view of things, but when last in 
it felt to me not only in meetings, but elsewhere, 
as if there were little more than a name to live 




































Godliness, and I believe if there is not a volun- 
tary acceptance of the cross of Christ, even in 
what are termed small things, that sorrow and 
anguish of soul will be the remedy prescribed by 
the Physician of value to those, who, like Eli of 
old, restrain not, but rather delight in seeing 
their children conforming to the example of 
those versed in the accomplishments and customs 
of the day. I love the laws laid down in that 
little book out of which we have both often heard 
queries propounded to our meetings ; and could 
we answer in the affirmative, what a bright light, 


instead of a stumbling block, our Socicty would 
be. * * * * * 















R. M. 

A , 9 mo., 1838. 

* « * Through the course of the summer, my 
mind has often been affectionately turned toward 
thee, my dear E., but so prostrated were all my 
energies by the heat, that I thought I could not 
even worth a letter with thy acceptance. This 
morning the prospect is renovating to mind as 
well as to vegetation. A copious flow of rain 
through the whole of yesterday and part of two 
nights, has already given a lively tint to the 
lawn before our door, while the waving willows 
seem to rejoice in the blessing thus dispensed. 





and yet be dead. I saw that the world and its | yals 
maxims were preying upon the very vitals of | 
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My view has been turned a little toward Bal 
timore Yearly Meeting. I should love to mingle 
with you once more when the right time may 
come, but I shall indeed miss those precious 
ones, who have been gathered into everlasting 
habitations since I was last there. May the va- 
cancy prove, my dear E., a strong incentive to 
those who are left to enter the ranks of righte- 
ousness and fill up the places of those whose 
warfare is accomplished. The terms are the 
same to all, “seek and ye shall find.” I often 
have to lament my own proneness to wander 
from that seeking, prayerful state of mind, with- 
out which we cannot know an advancement in 
the way of holiness. I should indeed love to 
hear that the Lord.of the harvest had raised up 
more laborers in his cause among you. Your 
welfare in those things which pertain to life and 
salvation is dear to me. Then my dear E. be 
faithful to the whole will of thy heavenly Father, 
whether in meetings for discipline, or in what- 
ever way he may have need of thee, and thy re- 
ward will be peace and assurance ne ~ 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. oi 

The influence of habit and custom in blinding 
us to the true nature of things, is universally 
acknowledged ; and yet so few have the courage 
to act in accordance with this acknowledgment, 
that it needs sometimes an extraordinary illu- 
mination to dispel the mist, and enable individ- 
to go forward as pioneers in the work of re- 
formation. Let us suppose an intelligent savage, 
as we are sometimes pleased to term him, intro- 
duced into a company of refined and educated 
people, and informed for the first time of the 
laws which govern our moral, intellectual, and 
physical nature—the appropriate activity, re- 


freshment, and rest which these require, and 
| their relative positions in the seale of being, and 


that although distinct, yet so intimately con- 
nected, that on the well-being of each depended 
in a greater or lesser degree the welfare of the 
whole. Let him be told that these individuals 
have met for social converse, that interchange of 


|thought and feeling, which being one of the 
*| wants of our nature, has been connected with 


pure enjoyment. He would perhaps enquire 
what time in the day was chosen for this desira- 
ble object, and would be surprised to learn that 
the two or three hours selected for this purpose 
were those in which both mind and body begin 
to feel the need of that indispensible renovator, 
sleep. It would not perhaps occur to his unso- 
phisticated mind, that food was at all necessary 
on this occasion ; especially when told, that each 
individual had already partaken of two meals 
during the day; but when informed that it was 
considered so, and shown the various prepara- 
tions and incongruous compounds which make 
| up the entertainment on these occasions, his sur- 
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prise would find vent in the inquiry, whether 
the wise men who had studied the organization 
and functions of the human frame, had contrived 
these as best suited to preserve the whole me- 
chanism in the greatest health and vigor; his 
surprise would not be lessened by being informed 
that this was so far from being the fact, that these 
wise men had contrived other and very dissimi- 
lar compounds, which were found wecessary in 
order to counteract the bad effects of the more 
palatable ones. Our siwple observer would, per- 
haps, look invain for the elevated and refined en- 
joyment he had been led to anticipate, and might 
reasonably conclude he had been misinformed as to 
# the position the animal propensities were designed 
to occupy in the human economy. The preponde- 
rance of the animal appetites, may often be traced 
to indulgence in early childhood; when injudi- 
cious affection often selects something pleasing 
to the palate as the most appropriate gratifica- 





































































































when questioned on their return from a social com- 
pany as to how they had enjoyed themselves, reply 
by first enumerating the eatables of which they 




















temptations to self-indulgence, it is extremely 
difficult for parents to carry out the views which 
they know to be best for their children, for that 
which is gained at home, is often laid waste 
abroad. 

Yet much may be done, when the importance 
of early training is deeply felt. Children may 
S be accustomed to like simple food, and simple 
:- pleasures ; instead of being allowed to converse 
Me during their repast upon what they are eating, 

the conversation should be turned into some use- 

ful or entertaining channel. If parents would 

thus endeavor to elevate the tastes of their chil- 

dren, much suffering in after life might be 

P avoided, and the mission gf a concerned parent 

might resemble that of John the Baptist, to pre- 

pare the way of the Lord and make his paths 
straight. 8. 


Philadelphia, 12th mo. 27th, 1853. 








































































































HUMILITY. 





Humility is a Christian duty. It is more 
than a duty ; it is a principle of religion, and its 
influence is exceedingly great, not only upon our 
religion, but our social character. They who 
are truly humble-minded have no quarrels, give 
no offence, contend with no one in wrath or 
bitterness. Still more impossible is it for them 
to insult any one under any circumstances. 
And the way to be humble-minded is, to think 
less of our virtues and more of our sins. 
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friendship, which always is imperfect where 
either of these two are wanting. 














tion. It is no uncommon thing for little children | 


had partaken. In a large city surrounded by | 


Love and esteem are the first principles of 
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COCOA-NUT TREE. 


In 1813, it was estimated that, on the South- 
west coast of India, ten millions of cocoa-nut 
trees, at least, were growing. The tree begins 
to bear when about eight years of age. The nuts 
that are intended for planting are allowed to re- 
mairi on the tree longer than others: they are 
taken off when thoroughly ripe. After having 

| been put in a shed, or outhouse, till all the mois- 


| ture of the thick outside husk or bark is dried up, 
| they are hung in pairs over the branches of some 


trees near the house, where they remain till the 
| young plants shoot up, with a firm leaf, through 


| the eye of the nut. Instead of hanging them up 
| in trees, some persons put them in their gardens, 
three or four hundred together, and half cover 
| them with earth. In this way, the young plants 
soon make their appearance. When the leaf is 
about three feet high—at which time, also, there 
are long straggling roots hanging to them—holes 
|are dug in the ground, about two feet deep and 
one and a half in diameter, into which the plants 
are put, about two yards apart from cach other. 
A little earth is thrown in upon them, but not so 
as to cover the nut. For several vears they ap- 
pear to advance but little in height. During this 
| time, however, their trunk is increasing in bulk, 
| and from the fifth to the seventh year, or there- 
| abouts, they grow to a considerable height.. Soon 
| after a sheath, containing the blossom, appears, 

shooting out from the thick butt-end of the leaf; 
| and when about a foot high, and two inches in 


diameter, the sheath bursts, and in a few days 
| the different portions of the flower, consisting of 
| innumerable sceds attached to a long stalk, bend 
down gracefully on all sides. After a while, a 
great number of these seeds fall off, and small 
nuts, to the number of twenty to fifty on an aver- 
age, remain on the stalk. From the time that 
the flower bursts, to the time that the nuts are 
ready to be gathered, six months elapse. 


The leaves of some trees are twenty-five feet 

long, and the small leaflets that hang down from 
| each side of the thick middle fibre, four feet long. 

As the leaves are of this length, and very heavy, 

it is necessary that some provision should be 

made for attaching them firmly to the trunk. 

This provision is made, and consists of a very 
| strong net-like substance, extending about a foot 
| along the base of the leaf; and as the inner part 
| of the butt of the leaf is scooped out, in order to 
| grasp and enclose the trunk more firmly, this 
netting holds it tight round the tree, and binds 
it fast till it has performed its office of acting as 
a support to the cluster of nuts that rest upon it. 
This net-work is called “ matulla,” and is one of 
the most curious productions of nature. The 
threads, or fibres, are so regularly crossed and 

interwoven, that to one unacquainted with the 
| article, it would appear to be a species of coarse 
Without pre 











cloth, manufactured in the loom. 
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paration, this material is well adapted for sieves|to yield sulphate of ammonia, acetate of lime, 
and filters; and its natural texture renders it, in| naphtha, paraffine, and oil; and they further 
the hands of the ingenious, an admirable sub- | state, that paraffine is an admirable substance for 
stance for the formation of clothes.—Annals of | making candles. Dr. Ure, in his well-known 
Science. Dictionary of Arts and Manufactures, emphati- 
cally asserts this; and when we see what paraf- 
fine is, the truth of the statement will be evident. 
Turning to Brande’s Chemistry, we read, under 
this head: *“* When beech-tar is distilled, three 
liquids pass into the recipient—1. A light oil ; 
2. An aqueous acid; 3. A heavy oil. The heavy 
oil is subjected to several redistillations, and then 
sulphuric acid is gradually added to it, till the 
mixture becomes a black and thin liquid; and if 
it does not spontaneously rise in temperature to 
212 degrees, it is to be heated up to that point. 
The mixture is then kept for twelve hours, or 
more, at a temperature of 122 degrees, when a 
colorless oil will be found floating upon its sur- 
face. This is to be carefully poured off; and on 
cooling, paraffine concretes upon its surface. This 
has to be purified by solution in hot anhydrous 
alcohol, when it appears a crystalline, tasteless, 
and odorless substance, fusing at 112 degrees 
into a transparent, oily liquid, and burning with 4 
a white, sootless flame. Its specific gravity is 
0.870. 

We may add, that this curious substance de- 
rives its name from parum affinis, on account of 
its inertness as a chemical agent, or want of affi- ‘ 
nity, resisting the action of acids and alkalies. i 
It, however, readily dissolves in oil of turpentine, 
and in naptha. 

According to Guy Lussac, who made several 
experiments with paraffine, it is a binary com- 
pound of carbon and hydrogen. 

From this account it is evident, that if peat 
can be made to yield paraffine at a remunerative 
profit, a new and vast field of commercial enter- 
prise is at once opened. As to the feasibility of 
the undertaking, no doubt exists. The writer 
has seen large blocks of paraffine, of the most 
beautiful crystalline appearance, procured from ; 
peat. The only question was, whether it could 3 
be manufactured at a remunerative cost. This a 
result, after a long and laborious series of experi- “fi 
ments, has been realized. At least, Mr. Reece, 
the intelligent and scientific manager of the works 
we are about to give some account of, has been é 
so well satisfied with the success of his experi- " 
ments, that machinery to the amount of nearly 
40,000 pourtds has been erected in the county of 
Kildare, on the verge of one of the largest bogs 
in that part of Ireland, for the purpose of extract- wy 
ing paraffine from peat. a 

The works, which are called, the Irish Peat- 
works, are situated about eight miles from Mo- v4 
nastereven, and four from Athy. The railway 
from Dublin to Athy passes close to the gates, 
and affords easy facility for visiting the works. +g 
The writer approached them from Monastereven. : 
The road is monotonous enough, passing across 

































HOW BOGS ARE TURNED INTO CANDLES. 


It would, we feel sure, startle the majority of 
Irish tourists were they told, when travelling 
through the vast bog districts in Ireland, that 
those dark and dreary places may, before long, 
be converted into shining lights, which will go 
forth to irradiate the halls of beauty. And were 
it not that chemistry is a marvellous worker, in 
comparison with whose magic wand, that wielded 
by the astrologer of old was a contemptible affair, 
scepticism, if not entire disbelief, might very na- 
turally follow such an announcement. But the 
chemist is a mighty man. At his bidding, sub- 
stances disclose properties, and assume appear- 
ances, stranger than the wildest dreams could 
imagine. And it is one of his especial qualities 
and triumphs, that by combinations which may 
almost be pronounced endless, he is enabled to 
make his knowledge applicable to the most use- 
ful purposes. One of these high achievements 
has been accomplished within the last few years. 
Dropping metaphor, candles of the most exquisite 
transparency, rivalling the best wax lights in 
brilliancy of combustion, have been produced 
from the bogs of Ireland; and so successfully 
has the experiment answered, that works on a 
very large scale have just commenced operations, 
which, it is confidently expected, will realize a 
good profit, and be of great benefit to that part 
of Ireland where they are situated. 

Before giving some account of these works, 
which is the principal purpose of this paper, it is 
desirable to say a few words respecting the nature 
of bogs. These Irish fuel-mines—for hitherto it 
is as fuel they have been chiefly valuable—are 
estimated to occupy about 2,900,000 English 
acres. They differ much in their exterior nature, 
being sometimes soft and spongy, and sometimes 
firm and hard. But in one respect they are simi- 
lar, for they all contain a mass of a peculiar sub- 
stance called peat, of the average thickness of 
twenty-five feet, nowhere less than twelve, and 
never exceeding forty-two. This substance varies 
materially in its appearance and properties, in 
proportion to the depth at which it lies, the up- 
per portion containing vegetable fibres, visible, 
though much decomposed ; while below the color 
of the peat changes from light brown to black, 
and the substance is much more compact, assum- 
ing the appearance, when dry, of pitch, or bitu- 
minous coal, having a conchoidal fracture in 
every direction, with a black shining lustre, and 
being capable of receiving a high polish. 

Now, chemists long ago informed us, that, by 
Proper chemical combination, peat might be made 
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tracts of dreary moorland, on the verge of which 
may yet be seen the genuine Irish squatter in all 
his unreclaimed misery. Happily, the disgrace- 
ful and melancholy spectacle of these human 
earth-grubbers is becoming every year more and 
more rare in Ireland; and the day is assuredly 
not far distant, when the Irish squatter will no 
longer disfigure the face of the country. On 
reaching the works, which are visible from a great 
distance, we were fortunate in finding Mr. Reece 
at home, and he at once kindly undertook to go 
with us over the establishment. Visitors, how- 
ever, are not an every-day occurrence. 

The first thing that strikes the eye is a huge 
furnace, or rather a row of furnaces, there being 
four, side by side. They are similar in form to 
those used for smelting iron-ore, but are consider- 
ably larger, each furnace being capable of con- 
suming no less than twenty-five tons of peat in 
eighteen hours. When filled, the top of the fur- 
nace is closed, and a fierce hot blast being driven 
through the mass of turf, the smoke escapes 
through a pipe near the top, which terminates in 
a condenser. The magnitude of this apparatus 
may be estimated by the fact, that it will contain 
8,000,000 cubic feet of gas. Here the first change 
in the conversion of peat into paraffine occurs, the 
smoke being condensed and precipitated in the 
form of tar. The lighter or gaseous portion is 
conducted by pipes to another locality. 

It has been ascertained that 100 tons of peat 
will yield as much tar as will produce about 350 
pounds of paraffine, and 300 gallons of oil. But 
to obtain the paraffine, many delicate chentical 
operations are requisite, and for a long time it 
could not be extracted without using ether, which 
made the process far too costly for commercial 
purposes. At length—for what will not chemis- 
try achieve ?—Mr. Reece discovered a less expen- 
sive mode of proceeding, which is, at the same 
time, fully as efficacious. Sulphuric acid is the 
principal agent employed: the tar being boiled 
for about half an hour with three per cent. of this 
acid, it becomes decomposed, and all its impuri- 
ties fall to the bottom of the vessel. Oil and 
parafiine now remain, which, after undergoing 
the process of distillation, separate. The paraf- 
fine then appears in crystalline flakes, but is of 
so dark a color, and emitting such an unpleasant 
odor, as to be quite unfit for use. It is therefore 
necessary to bleach and to deodorize it, which are 
effected by subjecting it to the action of chloro- 
chronic acid; and finally, after another process 
of distillation, and passing through powerful hy- 
draulic presses and steam, it comes out clear and 
perfect paraffine. 

It is quite impossible to look at this beautiful 
substance, and witness its combustion, bearing in 
mind how it is obtained, without feelings of ad- 
miration and wonder; and particularly when we 
remember that it is derived from a black and ap- 
parently foul mass. Nor must it be supposed 
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that when the paraffine is extracted, all that re- 
mains is valueless: quite the contrary is the case; 
for, independently of oils from which is generated 
gas, used as fuel for the steam-engines and other 
purposes, several valuable commercial and agri- 
cultural products are obtained. 

It will be readily understood, that four such 
huge fiery furnaces as we have described, require 
a great supply of food to keep them going. To 
meet this demand, canals to the extent of five 
miles have been cut through the neighboring bog; 
and it is estimated that about two hundred per- 
sons will be kept constantly employed in cutting 
and conveying the turf to its destination. 

At the proposed rate of consumption, vast as 
is the area of the bog near the works, it will be 
exhausted in the course of a few years. This, 
however, will not affect the establishment, as 
there are other large bogs in the neighborhood ; 
and it must not be forgotten, that one of the ad- 
vantages held out is, that the very destruction of 
the bog will develop a soil available for the pur- 
poses of the agriculturist. 

We trust that the beautiful chemical opera- 
tions which are now about to be carried out ina 
practical form, will answer the expectations of 
the company to whom the works belong. It isa 
good and healthy sign, that no advertising puffing 
has been used to dispose of the shares, which, 
we are informed, have been taken up mostly by 
practical men. This augurs well for the success 
of the undertaking; and we hope soon to see the 
fitful Will-o’-the-Wisp which baunts Irish bogs, 
spirited by the chemist’s patent wand into the 
substantial reality of brilliant candles.— Cham- 
bers’? Journal. 





THE EARLY CHRISTIANS. 

Christians are not distinguished from other 
men, either in habitation, speech or manners. 
Though inhabiting the cities of Grecks and bar- 
barians, and conforming to the customs of either, 
they wonderfully exhibit everywhere their own 
peculiar manner of life; they live in their native 
land as foreigners ; they participate in all its in- 
terests as citizens, and yet endure every thing as 
strangers ; they rear up their children like others, 
without exposing them, like their idolatrous 
neighbors ; they live in the flesh; but not after 
the flesh; they dwell on the earth, but their 
conversation is in heaven; they submit them- 
selves to the laws, but in their lives they rise 
superior to all law; they love all men, and are 
hated by all; they die, and behold, they live 
forever ; they are poor, yet making many rich ; 
they are destitute of everything, and still have 
need for nothing.—When reviled, they bless; 
doing good to all, they are punished as evil 
doers; they are disowned by the Jews, and 
persecuted by the Greeks; and yet neither can 
assign a reason for their hatred of these Chris- 
tians. 
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NOVEMBER. 


From the pen of the well known and lamented Tuomas 
Hoop, and worthy of the inimitable humorist. The 
subject is the month November,—in England syno- 
nymous with fogs, long visages, and suicides. Every 
line begins with the first syllable of the word, 
which, after so many lispings, the last line spells 
outright : (Pleasures of the Pen.) 


‘*No sun—no mocn! 
No morn—no noon— 
No dawn—no dusk—no proper time of day ; 
No sky—no earthly view— 
No distance looking blue! 
No roads—no streets—no ’tother side the way— 
No end to any row— 
No indication where the crescents go— 
No tops to any steeple— 
No recognition of familiar people— 
No courtesies for showing ’"em— 
No knowing ’em— 
No travelers at all—no locomotion— 
No inkling of the way—no motion— 
* No go’ by land or ocean— 
No mail—no post— 
No news from any foreign coast. 
No park—no ring—no afternoon gentility— 
No company—no nobility— 
No warmth—no cheerfulness—no healthful ease— 
No comfortable feel in any member— 
No shade—no shine—no butterflies—no bees— 
No fruits—no flowers—no leaves—no birds— 
No—vember !”? 


From the American Messenger. 
HEAVENLY HUSBANDRY. 


“IT am the true vine, and my Father is the husband- 
man. Every branch that beareth fruit, he purgeth 
it, that it may bring forth more fruit.” 


Oh, if I am a branch 
Of the blest Saviour’s vine, 
And on his quickening life depend 
For health and fruit divine; 


Let me rot start or shrink, 
In wild, despairing grief, 

Though the sharp pruning-knife remove 
The too redundant leaf; 


Or the unsightly shoot 
Spare not to shred away, 

Or lop the excrescent wood that tends 
To weakness end decay. 


Should prejudice or pride 
Deform the vigorous tree, 

Or dark idolatry intrude 
Between my God and me, 


The lacerating steel 

The unerring Hand must wield; 
And to its ministry severe 

In tearful trust I yield. 


He that preaches gratitude pleads the cause 
both of God and men; for without it we can 
neither be sociable nor religious.—Seneca. 


To men, Experience is like the stern lights of 
& ship, which illumine only the track it has 
passed. COLERIDGE. 


Review of Weather, &c., for Twelfth Month. 
1853. i852. 
Rain during some portion of the 24 
hours, . . : - Qdays, 9 
Rain all, or nearly all day, a | 6 
Snow fell on ° ‘ . 
Cloudy, without storms, ‘ 


Total, Cloudy days, e 8 24 
Ordinary Clear days, . - 14 7 


Average State of Thermometer. 
9 o’clock, 120’cl’k, 30’cl’k. 
12th mo., 1853, . 33. 36.03 38.71 
_ 1852, . 40. 44.55 45.84 


General mean of do. at same hours for 1853, 35.91° 
et ‘ 1852, 43.46 


Showing the temperature of Twelfth month of last 
year, as above averaged, to have been 74 degrees 
warmer than the present. 


Mean Temperature of extremes 
(per Penna. Hospital), 12th mo., 1853, 35° 
o “ “ “ “ 1852, 41.09 

Showing the genera] temperature of the month to 
have been about six degrees warmer last year 
than this. The slight difference between the 
mean of extremes, and that of 9, 12, and 3, is wor- 
thy of note, being the present month less than a 
degree; while they usually vary from 2 to 5 de- 
grees. 

The general average of the Twelfth month for many 
years, it is said, has been about 314 degrees. The 
first snow of the season, sufficient to whiten the 
pavements, occurred on the evening and night of 
the 19ih. 

Rain for the month, (per Penna. Hospital) 

1853, ‘ 4 . ‘ : 2.16 inches. 
1852, . . : » 2s 


Deaths. 
In Philadelphia for Twelfth month, 1852, 
(5 weeks), - - + - 832 
Do. do. do. 1853, 825 
In New York, do. do. 1853, 2112 


Note.—In the review of last month, a slight error 
occurred in the manuscript, which made a material 
difference in point of fact. In remarking on the high 
temperature of the month, the words “we can find no 
record,’ should read—we can find but two records, 
&c. The critical reader could readily discover the 
discrepancy; as a few lines below, it quoted the 
years 1849 and 50—both of which exceeded the pre- 
sent. Should the account be preserved by any, for 
future reference, it would be well to make the correc- 
tion in the margin with a pen. 

J. M. E. 


Philad’a., Jan. 14, 1854 


ESCAPING FROM A HURRICANE. 


The following statement, from Capt. Upton, 
of barque Argentine, appears to have a bearing 
upon Prof. Redfield’s theory of storms, and 
will be interesting to the scientific world :— 

On the 25th of Nov., latitude 26 N., longitude 
60 30 W., the wind being S. S. W. at the time, 
the barometer commenced falling very rapidly, 
near sunset, and continued to fall till it went 
as low as 29 inches. Being satisfied that we 
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to shorten sail immediately; and at midnight, 

hove to, head to the westward, under closereefed | 
maintopsail—blowing very heavily, accompanied 
with the most vivid flashes of lightning from 
every part of the horizon, without intermission | 
—so much so, that the whole heavens appeared 
one vast sheet of flame. At noon of 26th took | 
in main topsail, and lay by under main spencer. 
At 4 P. M., it began to moderate, barometer 
rising to 29.30—the wiud backing round to N. | 
W. by the eastern board. At midnight wore | 
ship to W. S. W., set the close-reefed topsails | 
and foresail, weather still moderate (almost 
calm,) till4 A. M. 27th, when the barometer | 
began to fall, as before, till it again went to 29. | 

Took in topsails and fore sails, and hove to un- | 
der main spencer and a tarpaulin in the mizzen | 
rigging—blowing with inconceivable fury. The | 
sea was thrown into the most violent agitation | 
on account of the rapidity with which the wind | 
changed, which caused it to “tower up in a, 
conical shape” truly terrific! The wind con- 
tinued to haul to the Southward till the morn- 
ing of the 28th, when it again reached S. 8. W. 
the point from whence it started—thus making 
a complete circuit of the compass. It now began 
to moderate, the barometer remaining the same; , 
and being fully convinced that we had passed 
from the southern edge to the centre, where we 
were becalmed, and that by continuing our | 
course N. W., we must again cross its track, I 
thought it advisable tu keep the vessel’s head 
to the Southward—as recommended in Prof. 
Redfield’s treatise, and making sail, stood 8. E. 
thirty miles, when the mercury began to rise 
immediately and it cleared up. Had we not 
pursued this course I am satisfied that we 
should again have encountered the hurricane in 
all its fury. 

During the heaviest part of the storm the 
mercury ‘‘ danced up and down ”’ in the barome- 
ter three-tenths. The circular or rotary course 
of this hurricane is palpable enough to convince 
any one of the soundness of the theory which I 
believe Prof. R. was the first to promulgate. 








NO COAL MINES IN EGYPT. 

Mr. Bryant, in one of his letters to the Even- 
ing Post, says :— 

“ When I was in Upper Egypt I fell in with | 
an Italian who was employed to obtain sulphur | 
from a mine among these mountains. ‘They are | 
incredibly rich,’ said he, in beds of ore of various | 
metals and other mineral productions ; but these | 
cannot be worked for want of fuel. Egypt has | 
no mines of coal; all that is used in her steamers 
and her manufactures is brought from England. 
She has springs of mineral oil, the indications of | 
beds of coal, and wherever they are to be found 
the Government has made excavations to a great 








were in the vicinity of a hurricane, we began | depth and at a great cost, but without success. 
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An Arab in wandering among the mountains 
near the Red Sea, not long since, found a little 


| pool of quicksilver where it had flowed from the 
rocks. He attempted to scoop it up with his 


hands, but it slid through his fingers; he then 
drew it up into his mouth, filled with it the 
leathern bottle in which he carried water, and 
brought it home. He was taken ill immediately 
afterward and died, probably from the effect 
of the quicksilver he had swallowed, so that 
the spot where he found it is still unknown, 
though diligent search has been made for it.” 





THE WAY IN WHICH ICE IS FORMED AT SEA. 


Capt. Scoresby, in his account of the Arctic 
Regions, says, while describing the formation 
of ice in the open sea, that he has literally seen 
it grow to a consistence capable of stopping the 
way of a ship, with a brisk wind—and this 
even when exposed to the full force of the 


'waves of the Atlantic. The surface is first 


covered by a peculiar substance called “ sludge,” 
resembling snow which has been cast into wa- 
ter too cold to dissolve it. This smooths the 
surface of the sea as if oil had been poured 
upon it. It is composed of small detached 
crystals which gradually unite, but are broken 
by the motion of the waves into pieces about 
three inches in diameter. These pieces, be- 


coming thicker and stouter, again unite, con- 
|stituting what is called pancake ice. These 


“ pancakes”? come together in their turn, and 


form cakes perhaps a foot in thickness and 
/many yards in circumference. When the sea is 


perfectly smooth, the freezing process proceeds 


‘much more rapidly, so that in forty-eight hours 
‘the ice will become capable of sustaining a 


man’s weight. 





FAITH. 
The natural homage which such a creature as 


| man bears to an infinitely wise and good God, is 


a firm reliance on Him for the blessings and 
conveniences of life, and an habitual trust in 
Him for deliverance out of all such dangers 


_and difficulties as may befall us. The man who 


lives in this disposition of mind, when he reflects 
upon his own weakness and imperfection, com- 
forts himself with the contemplation of those 
Divine attributes which are employed for his 
safety and welfare. He finds his wants of fore- 
sight made up by the omniscience of Him who 1s 
his support. He is now sensible of his own 
want of strength when he knows that his Helper 
is Almighty. In short the person who has & 
firm trust on the Supreme Being, is powerful in 
his power, wise by his wisdom, happy by his 
happiness. ADDISON. 
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VARIETIES. 


Natura Curiosity.—A correspondent writes 
us that a shor: time since, while rambling in the 
woods belonging to George Hamel on Edge Hill, 
in Abington township, he observed, about one 
hundred yards in front of him, a large elevated 
rock, so curiously poised on another rock as to 
draw his attention. On proceeding there he 
found it so nicely balanced on its centre, that by 
standing on its top placing his hands on its sidé, he 
could without difficulty set it in motion. Its 
surface is of an oval shape; its greatest height 
from the centre on which it rests, appeared to be 
nearly four feet.—From calculation, he estimates 
it to weigh at least between 9 and 10 tons; and it 
has all the apperance of having been placed there 
by design. He calls it the “Rocking Stone of 
Edge Hill,”’ and believes no notice ever has been 
given of it before.— Doylestown Intelligencer. 


Nepraska TerriToRY.—The people in West- 
ern Iowa are stirring themselves on the subject 
of a speedy organization of Nebraska Territory. 
On the 7th November, a large meeting of the 
citizens of three counties was held at Sidney 
over which Wm. C. Means, of Page couuty, 
presided. The resolutions of the meeting urge 
‘tan early organization of the Nebraska Territory, 
and the extinguishment of the Indian title therein.” 
They also recommend 364 deg. for the southern 
boundary, and 44 deg. forthe northern ; the Missouri 
liver on the east, and the Rocky Mountains on the 
west. A general convention of citizens, without 
respect to party, 1s announced to be held at St. 
Joseph’s on the 8th of January, to further the organi- 
zation and settlement of Nebraska without delay. 


Let tur Crow Live.—I present for publication 
the following to prevent the depredation of crows 
upon the cornfield: Dissolve 4 table spoonfuls of 
tar in one gallon of boiling water, stir in im- 
mediately 6 quarts of corn, and in two minutes 
drain off the water; then mix 1 pint of plaster 
piris, which separates the kernels for dropping. 
After 34 years’ experience, I have never known 
it to fail of being effectual, and it does not injure 
the corn, as soaking in copperas often does. By thus 
prepariug seed corn, we can have the benefit of the 
crows in our fields to eat the worms, which would 
otherwise destroy the corn.— Boston Cullivator. 

_ WooLeN racs.—Thesearea rich manure, being 34 
timesstronger than cow dung. 
pieces and dig into the borders of the garden, or at 
the root of fruit trees. In England they are worth 
fifty doliars a ton for manuring the Hop plant. 
So also with pieces of wool, old skins, dead 
animals, feathers, &c. The best manure for 
cabbage, and such plants, is the toggings of sheep, 
asmall quantity to be buried at the root of each 
plant, with a little ashes and plaster over it, 





. While paying a hasty visit to Slane’s Glass Works, at 


South Boston, to witness the attempts of a glassblow- 





Tear them into little 
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CuRRENTS OF THE OCEAN NEAR THE IsLANDS.— 
On the 27th of October, a small cask drifted ashore 
at Hanula, island of Oahu, which was opened by a 
native, and found to contain a tincase of about four- 
teen incheslong. He brought the case to Honolulu, 
and on opening it, it was found to contain a memo- 


randum, written in several languages, the purport 
of which was, that the cask was thrown overboard 
from H. B. M.S. Rattlesnake, on the 20th of July, 
1853, latitude 21 deg. 7 min. N. lon. 151 31 West. 
Ii was requested that any one finding the case 
should forward it to the Admiralty, in England, in 
order that the current might be determined which 
had floated the cask until picked up. It appears 
from the dates, position, &c., that the cask was just 
one hundred days afloat, and that it made one halfa 
degree of latitude north, and 6 deg. 21 min. longi- 
tude west. Hanula is in latitude 21 deg. 44 min. 
north, and is situated on the windward side of Oahu, 
in the district of Koolauloa, some thirty miles from 
Honolulu. The distance from the point where the 
cask was thrown overboard, to the place where it 
was picked up, was very nearly 360 miles—showing 
a nearly westerly current of 34 miles in 24 hours, 
including, however, the action of the wind upon 
that portion of the cask exposed above the surface 
of the water.—Polynesian, Nov. 5. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Destructive Fire.—The Metropolitan Hall and 
Lafarge Hotel, one of the largest in New York, were 
destroyed by fire on the 8th inst. Loss supposed to 
be nearly half a million—insurance $2,000,000. 

Foreicn.—Hairax, Jan.4.—The Cunard Steam- 
ship Canada arrived here at 9 o’clock this morning, 
having made the run hither from Liverpool in less 


‘than eleven days. She brings Liverpool dates of 


Satarday, the 24th ult., which is a week later than 
dates previously received. 

Cotton remained unchanged. Bread-stuffs have 
improved. 

Turkey has forbidden the exportation of grain. 

The combined British, French and Turkish fleets 
entered the Black Sea on the 10th ult., and it was 
supposed their destination was Sebastopol. Three 
ships of each squadron remained for the protection 
of Constantinople. 

The Czar having frequently declared that the 
entry of the Black Sea by the combined fleets would 
be considered as equivalent to a declaration of war, 
the withdrawal of the Russian ministers from Paris 
and London was immediately looked for. 

Kalafat was attacked on the 4th, when the Rus- 
sians were repulsed. 

There is nothing later from Asia, but the general 
tenor of the advices indicate the operations as un- 


| favorable to the Turks. 


The Russian government has ordered all foreign 


merchant ships going to Ottoman ports in the Black 
Eces py THE Hunpreps.—We were much amused | 


Sea, and carrying munitions of war, shall be seized, 
though under neutral flags. 4 ; 
An insurrection has broken out in Crimea, the 


erto beat the greatest exploits of the hen tribe. | peninsula on the Black Sea, in favor of the cause of 
He was employed in making glass eggs by the | Turkey. 


hundreds. 
of real eggs, and are used by those keeping fowls 
as nest eggs. The workmen was at work fulfilling 
an order for 500 dozen, all for the Boston market. 
He could with ease blow 100 an hour, a rate which 
peor biddy would find it hard to equal.— Bos. Trav. 


These eggs are made in exact imitation 


The Paris papers publish a document purporting 
to be a letter of instructions from the four great 
powers to their ambassadors at Constantinople, It 
bears rather hard on Turkey. The document reach- 
ed Constantinople on the 13th, and the Sultan’s re- 
ply was expected on the 26th. 
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Putrapecpata Markets:—Flour and Meal.-The 
market is quiet but firm. Sales of some 5000 bbls. 
at $7.25 per bbl. for good and common extra. There 
is a steady demand for city consumption within the 
range of $74 to $7% for common and extra brands. 
Rye Flour is inactive; last sales at $5.25 per bbl. 
Corn meal is unchanged. Sales of Brandywine at 
$3.50, last sales of Pennsylvania at $3.25. 

Grain.-Wheat is in demand. Sales of prime red 

at 160c. per bush., and white at 175c. Last sales of 
Rye at 96c. Corn is more active, at 69 and 70c. for 
new yellow in store. Oats, last sales Souihern at 
40 and 41c., and Pennsylvania at 43 and 44c. 
HE PEACEABLE ee Friend 
A. desirous to possess one of Edward Hicks’ paint- 
ings of “‘ The Peaceable Kingdom,”’ painted during 
the latter years of his life, and styled by him in a 
letter to the owner, one of the best he ever painted, 
can have the same at cost, $20, by calling at No. 
360 North Second Street, above Green Street. 


ALUABLE WORKS, FOR PRESENTS. 
A new Life of Elizabeth Fry, by S. Corder. 
Select Memoirs of Port Royal. 
Life of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton. 
Letters, &c., of Sarah Grubb, (late Lynes). 
Journal of Margaret Woods. 
Memorials of Rebecca Jones. 
Memorials of Friends, by S. Corder. 
Life of William and Alice Ellis. 
Memoirs of Samuel Fothergill. 
Life of William Allen. 
Gurney’s Hymns. 
Memoirs of Maria Fox. 
Barclay’s Letters. 
Herschell’s Visit to my Fatherland. 
Also, a great variety of Books for Children. _ 
Published and for Sale by HENRY LONGSTRE-TH, 
Cheap School Book Depository, 317 Market St- 
12th mo. 27, 1853. 





EACHER WANTED.—A Female Friend is want- 
ed to take charge of a School at Pine Grove, with- 
in the limits of the Southern Quarterly Meeting. A 
moderate compensation will be insured by the Com- 
mittee, which will, in all probability, be considerably 
increased by pay scholars. Application may be made 
to Wm. W. Moore, 77 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, or 
to Hunn Jenkins, Camden, Kent Co., Delaware. 
12th mo. 27, 1853. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
S. E. corner Eighth and Arch Sts. 
CHARLES ADAMS, 
Requests the particular attention of those purchasing 
PLAIN GOODS, 
EITHER WHOLESALE OR RETAII.y 
To alarge and carefully selected stock of scarce and 
desirable Dress and other materials particularly 
adapted to the wants of 
FRIENDS. 
The stock consists in part of— 
Plain Dress Fabrics. 
Plain Shawls, all kinds. 
Cap Stuffs and Book Hdkfs. 
Linen Cambric Hdkfs ; Gloves. 
White Goods ; Hosiery, &c. 
Also, Linen Furnishing Goods in variety. 
P. S.—Neat style Barege de Laines, at 12} cts. 
200 pieces plain style Lawn, fast colors, at 124 cts., 
cost more ‘o import. oth mo. 7.—tf. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


DESIRABLE PROPERTY FOR SALE.—Situ 
ated on the Bristol Turnpike, 13 miles from Phila- 
delphia, and half a mile from Cornwall’s depot, where 
all the trains passing from New York or Philadelphia 
stop. Consisting of a large and commodious STONE 
HOUSE, with all necessary out-buildings, in good 
order, and Four Acres of Land, well planted with 
Apple, Cherry, Plum, Forest, and Ornamental Trees, 
making it desirable for a private residence or a board- 
ng establishment. Persons wishing to purchase are 
invited to visit the premises, as it will be sold cheap. 
GEORGE A. NEWBOLD. 
12th mo. 27th, 1853. 
ROPOSALS TO REPUBLISH WILLIAM 
PENN’S “NO CROSS, NO CROWN.—A 
suggestion that the republication of this standard work 
would tend to the promotion of Truth, received the 
serious consideration of the late Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, held in Philadelphia, in the Fifth month last, 
and was verbally referred to the attention of the Rep- 
resentative Committee, or Meeting for Sufferings. 
The subject accordingly elaimed our early delibera- 
tion, aad was referred to the Book Committee, who 
reported a plan of publication which was approved, 
and they were encouraged to carryit into effect. 
Signed, Wituiam Dorsey. 
Clerk of the Representative Committee. 
The work will be stereotyped, and 2,000 copies is- 
sued with as little delay as possible, at a cost to sub- 
scribers of not more than 42 cents per copy, bound in 
sheep. 


The Yearly Meetings of New York, Baltimore, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Genesze, and their respective Quarterly, 
Monthly, and Preparative Meetings, and Friends gene- 
rally, are solicited to give us their earnest co-operation 
in subscribing and procuring subscriptions for said 
work. An increased subscription over the number 
stated, will proportionally decrease the price. 

All subscription papers, with the money for the 
number of copié8 subscribed for, must be forwarded to 
either of the undersigned. 

The books will be delivered in Philadelphia, or for- 
warded at the expense of subscribers. The work being 
furnished at cost, precludes the possibility of any ad- 
ditional expense being incurred by the publishers. 

Benjamin Ferris, Wilmington. 

J. Witson Moore, No. 63 Spruce St. 
Davip Ettis, No. 259 Franklin St. 

Samvuet Parry, S. W. cor. 2d and High St. 
Wittram Dorsey, No. 125 North 3d St. 


Philada., 1\th mo. 26, 1853.—6t. : 


(CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J., 

The accommodations at this institution in conse 
quence of the increased number of pupils have been en- 
larged, philosophical apparatus procured, and desultory 
lectures upon the various subjects legitimately engaging 
the attention of the pupils frequently given. 


The Winter term will commence the 14thof 11th mo 
1852, and continue twenty-two weeks. 


Terms—Sixty dollars per session, including tui- 
tion, board, washing, mending, stationary, the 18e of 
allnecessary books, &e. except mathematical books and 
instruments. One half payable in advance, the other 
in the middle of the term. H. W. RIDGSVAY. 


0G" Stages meet the early morning and 24 o’clock 
P. M. lines from Philadelphia to Bordentown, an 
pass the school. 4th mo. 15th--tf. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Merchant ab. 4th st- 





